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THE  SWISS  COTTAGE 


SCENE. 

The  interior  of  a  Swiss  cottage— a  door  on  each  side  of  the  stage, 
and  a  large  centre  door ,  which  being  open,  the  mountains  are 
visible — Table ,  l.  c,  chairs,  a  large  arm  chair ,  r.  c.  and  a  little 
three-legged  stool. 


Swiss  Peasants,  male  and  female ,  discovered  -  Janet  and 

Louise  in  the  front 

CHORUS. 

Natz  has  got  the  letter, 

He  will  soon  be  here  ; 

Ere  he  comes,  his  better 
We  should* disappear. 

I  Let  us  go  ;—hereafter 
W e  will  all  be  gay  ; 

Now  a  fit  of  laughter 
Would  the  jest  betray. 

Jan.  .And  now,  pray  tell  me,  why  you  are  all  so  merry  ? 

Lou.  I  thought  you  knew  all  about  it.  Listen.  You  know 
how  long  poor  Mr.  Natz  Teik  has  sighed  for  the  hand  of  Lisette, 
and  sighed  in  vain  :  well,  to-day  he  has  received  an  avowal  of 
her  affection,  and  a  promise  that  she  will  marry  him. 

Jan.  From  herself? 

Lou.  He  thinks,  poor  man,  they  come  from  herself.  But 
there  lies  the  joke  ;  we  wrote  the  letter,  and  sent  it  to  him. 


THE  SWISS  COTTAGE, 

Jan*  °h’.  P°or  fellow,  I  pity  him  ;  he  will  die  when  he  dis¬ 
covers  the  trick  ;  here  he  comes,  and  how  elate  he  seems— I  can 
scarce  help  laughing. 

Lou.  Come,  he  must  not  see  us  laugh;  and  if  he  asks  for 
our  congratulations,  we  shall  never  keep  our  countenances. 

ciw^y, 

Exeunt  Louise,  Janet,  8p  Peasants,  centre  and  over  platforms. 

Enter  Natz  at  centre,  from  *.  u.  e.  down  platform,  in  extacy, 
nodding  to  Peasants  as  he  passes  them.  U 

Natz.  She  is  mine  !  She  is  my  own  dear  little  net  Lisettn 
after  all— I  can  scarcely  contain  myself— I  could  walk  un  the 
mountain  m  three  strides-I  could  iumn  over  th*  P  C * 

would  have  thought  it?— so  cold,  so  cruel,  so  indifferent  about 
me ;  and  now  to  write  me  a  letter,  all  of  her  own  accord  tell  W 
me  she  doats  upon  me,  and  longs  to  be  mv  wife  ' 
letter)  I  must  read  it  attain.  rJLta  on  “Ja? (Ja*?”8  the 


ndjustiny  his  dress)  She  can't  help  it  ’-hem  -I  am  a  harm,  fel 
low-I’m  richer  than  any  young  man  in  the  village  bu/  thi'f 
did  not  influence  her.  No,  no  She  knew  it  S  u  but  , at 

snub  me;  for  I  told  her  hiw  manv  cow  T had  andtow^  V° 
milt  they  gave  me.  But  it  wasn't  the  cows-it 
nnlk-it  warn  t  the  money  ;  she  loves  me  for  myself-it  w-* 
figure  !-and  what  a  beautiful  creature  ,/tr  is-  so  eLmm  .  I  b 

for  a  minute  or  two,  aid  C  Ish'aU  We^ 

Exit  at  door  l.  s.  e. 

Wcr  LiSETTE/rom  l.  u.e.  singing ,  her  Swiss  basket  nth  ;  i 
^  unfastens  her  basket,  and  put! it  l 

SONG. 


Light  is  my  heart,  lighter  than  ever, 
Here  js  my  home,  and  I’m  content ; 
Why  should  I  wed— never,  oh  never— 
All  the  long  day  I  should  repent. 


Oh  delightful  hour ! 

I’m  in  Pleasure’s  bower — 
Every  where  a  flower 
Springs  up  in  my  way 
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No  dull  spouse  to  teaze  me, 
Or  with  frowns  to  freeze  m,e, 
All  men  strive  to  please  me 
Happy,  happy  day! 


Natz.  ( who  has  been  peeping,  advances ) 

- Lis.  (r.)  Bless  me,  Mr.  Natz,  yoii  here? 

Nat,  (l.  embarrassed )  Yes,  Miss  Lisette — hem.  (aside)  How 
my  heart  flutters — pit  pat  !  (aland)  I — I  wonder  you  are  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  me — you  understand  ? 

—•Lis.  No,  indeed,  I  don’t. 

Nat.  The  only  wonder  is,  that  you  were  not  here  to  receive 
me !  hey  ? 

— ».Lis.  Come,  I  like  that !  What  assurance !  The  preceptor 
told  me  he  had  a  letter  for  me,  I  knew  it  could  only  be  from  my 
brother,  so  I  set  off  at  day -break  to  fetch  it.  Here  it  is. 

Nat.  (embarrassed)  Oh,  a  letter  !  Ah,  yes,  from  your  brother. 
(aside)  I  wanted  to  talk  about  her  own  letter  to  me.  (aloud) 
Hem — you  were  speaking  of  your  brother — I  hope  he’s  not 


killed  ? 


—Lis.  How  can  he  be  killed,  stupid,  when  he  has  written  me 
a  letter? 

Nat.  True,  it  couldn’t  be  that  he  wrote  about ;  but  don’t 
say  stupid  ;  I  don’t  quite  know  what  I’m  saving. 

«a*-Lis.  So  it  seems.  Oh,  my  dear,  dear  brother.  It  is  fifteen 
years  since  he  left  us,  and  it  seems  to  me  but  yesterday.  My 
father  and  mother  were  old,  and  my  brother  called  me,  and 
took  me  on  his  lap,  and  gave  me  a  kiss, 

Nat.  (aside)  Happy  man  ! 

''""Lis.  “  Good  bye,  dear  Lisette,”  said  he ;  “  I’m  going  to  the 
wars,  and  perhaps  I  shan’t  see  you  again  till  I  dance  at  your 
wedding  ” 

Nat.  (rubbing  his  hands)  Ah  !  then  its  all  right.  « 

—Lis.  How,  sir !  what  do  you  mean  by  all  right  ? 

Nat.  Why,  that  is  to  say,  I  don’t  exactly  know;  because, 
if  he  don’t  come  to-day,  I  shall  never  have  patience  to  wait  his 
return  ,  nor  you  neither. 

—Lis .  Patience  !  why,  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Nat.  (nodding)  We  can’t  put  off  our  wedding. 

Lis.  Our  wedding  !  What  possesses  you,  to  speak  to  me  in 
this  confident  way  ?  are  you  out  of  your  senses  ? 

Nat.  Nearly  so,  and  no  wonder.  This  letter — this  dear 
letter  :  its  not  from  my  brother,  and  its  not  from  my  sister,  for 
I’ve  got  neither  one  nor  t’other,  but  its  from  a  person  I  love 
better  than  all  the  world. 

— - ^Lis.  And  pray,  sir,  who  has  written  you  this  wonderful  letter  ? 
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Nat.  Ah,  you  pretend  not  to  know.  I  declare  you  do  it 
very  well,  very  well  indeed.  I  can't  think  how  people  can  make 
believe  like  that.  Ha,  ha  !  Very  well,  I  declare. 

■—Lis.  What  can  you  mean  ? 

Nat.  ( flurried )  Why — why  this  is  your  own  letter,  to  be 
sure;  your  promise  to  marry  me  to-day — look  at  your  own 
signature.  ( reading )  “  Tour’s  most  affectionately,  Lisette.” 

i  r.rs-  ( snatching  the  letter )  Affectionately!  Nonsence,  sir, 
you’re  bewitched  ;  I  don’t  understand  all  this,  and  I  can  neither 
read  nor  write. 

Nat.  (in  amazement)  Not  write  ? 

*«»*Lis.  ISo,  that  is,  1  certainly  can  write  my  own  name. 

Nat.  (delighted)  That’s  enough — you  signed  it. 

— -.Lis.  Stop  a  bit.  I  certainly  can  write  my  own  name ;  but 
when  I  have  done  it,  and  very  nicely  too,  it  don’t  look  a  bit  like 
that ;  no,  that’s  not  my  I,  mine  are  beautiful  Ts. 

Nat.  Its  not  possible  that  this  is  a  hoax.  If  I  have  been 
imposed  upon  I  shall  die. 

-•mLis.  (angry)  Die  !  I  ean’t  help  it,  sir,  its  no  affair  of  mine  ; 

I  knov  nothing  about  it — this  1  know,  that  I  never  wrote  that 
letter. 

Nat.  I  shall  go  distracted,  mad,  I  know  I  shall ;  I  feel  my¬ 
self  going  mad  by  little  and  little ;  I  shall  be  furious  in  a 
minute  (going  to  cry)  and  if  I  am,  who  will  care— -not  Miss 
Lisette. 

_»»Lis.  (aside)  Poor  fellow  '■  1  see  it  all ;  its  a  joke  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  boys  and  girls.  {aloud)  Nevermind,  Natz;  nevermind, 
they  thought  to  annoy  you  and  me,  and  perhaps  to  make  us 
quarrel ;  never  you  mind,  they  shall  see  us  better  friends  tliau 
ever. 

Nat.  (in  a  yet)  No,  I  won’t ;  I  won’t  be  Iriends  with  any¬ 
body  ;  I’ll  burn  the  village,  (crosses  r,  and  l.) 

Lis.  Oh,  for  shame  ~ 

Nat.  ( sobbing )  And  I’ll  throw  myself  into  the  lake,  and  I--- 
won’t — let— anybody— fish  me  out. 

—Lis.  What  nonsence  you  do  talk. 

Nat.  (as  if  suddenly  recollecting)  Oh  law  !  do  you  know 
that  I’ve  sent  invitations  round  to  all  my  neighbours  to  ask 
them  to  our  wedding.  I’ve  ordered  the  music;  P\e  ordered, 
the  supper;  I’ve  ordered  every  thing. 

iis.  (frightened)  Oh,  my  goodness,  what’s  to  become  of 

I’ve  uncorked  every  bottle  of  wine  in  my  collar. 

You  had  better  go  home  and  drink  it. 

I’ve  killed  an  ox,  ma’am,  and  1  can’t  eat  that;  it  was 
enough  to  eat  me ;  and  I’ve  killed  two  sheep,  and  I’ve 
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killed  all  my  cocks  and  liens — and  I ’ve  done  worse  than 
that — Oh  dear  me — a  faintness  comes  over  me — I  went  to 
the  attorney — 

Lis.  Law !  you  liavn’t  killed  him  ! 

Nat.  No  ;  but,  whilst  I  waited,  I  made  him  draw  up  a 
marriage  settlement,  which  gives  you  all  that  I  possess. 
Here  it  is,  signed  by  me ;  and  I  thought  your  signature 
would  go  just  there  ;  but  now — Oh,  I  shall  be  the  laughing 
stock  of  the  whole  neighbourhood. 

_ ~Lis.  And  I,  too  ! — that  ’s  worse.  Was  there  ever  such 


provoking  impertinence  !  to  write  a  letter  in  my  name  ! 

Nat.  ( timidly )  Yes,  and  I  believed  it,  because  I  wished 
it : — but  now,  if  you  would  but  consent  to  turn  the  joke 
against  them,  and  let  us  have  the  wedding  in  earnest. 

■  Lis.  How  do  you  mean? 

Nat.  ( very  bashful)  If  you  would  only  write  your  name  at 
the  bottom  of  this  page. 

ns.  Only  write  my  name— a  likely  story! — why  then, 
you  know,  I  should  be  obliged  to  marry  you. 

Nat.  And  that’s  precisely  what  I  want. 

— rLis.  Hold  your  tongue,  Sir,  and  never  presume  to  mention 
the  subject  again  ;  I  hare  vowed  I  won’t,  and — and — I  icon  l 
— there  now. 

Nat.  Whv  not  P 

%J 

— 'Lis.  I  say,  Sir,  I  ve  vowed  that  I  won’t  marry. 

Nat.  Yes,  but  then — why  not  ? 

— rLis.  Why  not !  Listen,  and  I  ’ll  tell  you. 

SONG.— LIBERTY  EOR  ME. 


\ 


Here,  in  my  own  secluded  dwelling, 

The  charm  is  this, — that  I  am  free ; 

If  I  wed — oh,  Sir,  there  is  no  telling 
How  very  gruff  my  spouse  may  be, 
And  that  I ’m  sure  would  not  suit  me. 
For  if  I  laugh  he  ’ll  think  it  wrong, 
And  bid  me  hold  my  tongue. 
Liberty  for  me — 

No  man’s  wife  I  ’ll  be ; 

Liberty  for  me — 

I  ’ll  be  ever  free. 

I  have  been  told  how  wives  are  slighted, 
And  no  rude  man  shall  use  me  so  ; 

\  If  I  wed — when  to  some  dance  invited. 
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,  I  liave  no  doubt  lie  would  sav  “  no — 

V 

My  dear,  stay  here — you  shall  oiol  go.” 

But  if  he  tried  to  clip  ray  wing, 

I  ’m  sure  I  still  should  sing — 

Liberty  for  me,  &c. 

Nat.  ( angry  and  mimicing )  Liberty  for  me,  indeed  !  If 
you  must  sing,  Miss  Lisette,  sing  sense.  I  wish,  instead  of 
singing  or  talking  either,  you ’d  act  like  a  reasonable  being. 
-—Lis.  What  would  you  have  me  do  ? 

Nat.  Take  a  husband. 

— , Lis.  No,  no — not  I — whv  should  IP 

Nat.  He  will  love  and  protect  you. 

_ .Lis.  Oh  dear,  there 's  no  necessity  for  that — you  love  me, 

you  know — don’t  you  ?  You ’ve  told  me  so  a  hundred  times. 

Nat.  (< delighted )  Yes,  so  I  have,  and  it’s  true. 

—Lis.  Very  well — and  if  I  were  in  danger,  would  not  you 
protect  me  ? 

Nat.  Yes,  that  I  would. 

Lis.  Well,  then,  there ’s  no  necessity  for  a  husband  to 
love  and  protect  me.  I  don’t  mean  to  marry.  If  I  married 
anybody,  I ’d  marry  you  ;  for  you  ’re  a  good  little  man,  with 
an  excellent  little  heart,  and  a  cosey  little  farm. 

Nat.  Oh,  I’m  delighted.  ^ 

_  Lis.  Yes,  yes — but  I  don’t  mean  to  marry  anybody  ;  so, 
there  ’s  an  end  of  that.  But  come  here,  I  want  you  to  do 
me  a  little  service :  read  me  my  dear  brother’s  letter. 

Nat.  ( takes  letter)  That  I  will — it  is  the  second  letter 
I ’ve  read  to-day — heigho  ! — well,  well,  listen,  {reading) — 
“Camp  of  Prince  Charles,  June  1st” — and  now  we  are  in 
the  middle  of  July  ! 

—Lis.  I  suppose  the  letter  has  been  detained ;  there  has 
been  an  engagement  since  then,  and  they  have  been  inter¬ 
cepted. 

Nat.  {reading)  “  Dearest  Lisette.”  {looks  sentimentally 
room  l  at  her ,  and  repeats  the  words)  Dearest  Lisette — 

— -Jus.  Co  on — you ’ve  said  that  before. 

Nat.  {reading)  Yes,  often — “Nothing  new  to  tell  you, 
always  fighting  j  but  I  hope  soon  to  get  a  short  leave  of 
absence,  and  shall  hasten  to  see  you.” 

— Lis.  Soon  !  and  that  letter  was  written  more  than  a  month, 
ago  1  My  poor  brother  !  after  fifteen  years,  how  happy  1 
shall  be  to  see  you. 
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Nat.  (i reading )  “  But  you  must  not  expect  to  see  me  at 
any  particular  time,  and  I  am  sadly  disappointed  to  learn 
that  there  is  no  chance  at  present  of  my  being  greeted  by  a 
little  regiment  of  nephews  and  nieces.  Why  don’t  you  marry  ?” 

{ looking  round  at  Iter)  Hem  !  you  hear — your  brother  says 
“  Why  don’t  you  marry  ?  ” — you  really  ought — 

_Lxs.  How  dare  you  !  read  the  letter  if  you  please,  and  no 
comments — go  on. 

Nat.  Aye,  that  I  will — there  was  no  stop  there.  ( reading ) 
“  Why  don’t  you  marry  Natz  ?  ” — Hem  ! — “  He  would  make'' 
you  an  excellent  husband,  and  has  proposed  for  you.” 

»■« — ,Lis.  Who  presumed  to  write  him  that  bit  of  gossip,  I 
should  like  to  know  ? 

Nat.  ( timidly )  I  did,  two  months  ago. 

— -Lis,  Without  my  permission  ! 

Nat.  Ma’am,  I  thought  it  my  duty — 

- ‘Lis.  How  vexatious  !  goon. 

Nat-  ( reading )  “  It  appeared  to  me  a  good  marriage — a 
man  of  respectable  family — good  fortune — and  devotedly  at¬ 
tached  to  you — ”  There,  you  see  what  your  brother  says-**, 
shall  I  read  that  bit  again?  (Lisette  turns  her  hack  annoyed) 
“  He  has  not  a  commanding  figure,  nor  can  I  call  him  good- 
looking,  nor  fashionable — ” 

jLis.  ( exultingly )  Yes,  yes — I  hear  what  my  brother  says 
— you  may  read  that  last  hit  again. 

Nat.  No  thank  you,  Ma’am,  {reading)  “But  this  is  no 
reason  for  refusing  an  excellent  young  man.”  There,  I  ’ll 
read  that  again  if — 
us.  Go  on,  Sir. 

Nat.  ( reading )  “  And  if,  on  my  return,  I  find  that  the 
good  I  hear  of  him  is  true,  I  shall  insist  upon  your  marrying 
him.” 

_ 7 Lis.  Insist! 

Nat.  He  says  “  insist !  ” — only  look. 
sLis.  ( snatching  the  letter)  This  is  too  absurd.  My  brother 


has  no  right  to  interfere  in  my  affairs.  If  you  don’t  want  to 
make  me  hate  you,  you  will  never  allude  to  anything  so  dis; 
agreeable  amain.  ___ 


/ 


Nat.  You  are  not  going? 


>Lis.  Yes,  I  am. 

Nat.  Let  me  help  you  with  your  basket. 
Xis,  ( putting  on  her  basket)  No,  you  shan’t. 
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Nat.  Will  you  allow  me  to  walk  a  little  way  with  you  ? 

— -Lis.  No,  I  won’t ;  and  now,  Sir,  pray  never  let  me  see 
your  face  here  again — I  am  not  going  to  make  myself  the 
town-talk.  I  wish  you  a  good  morning,  Sir. 

Exit  at  centre  over  platform  and  off  r.  h.,  singing , 
{  Liberty  for  me.” 

Nat.  Oh  dear !  oh  dear !  I’m  worse  off  now  than  ever. 
I’m  never  to  come  here  again  !  Never  mind.  I’ll  put  an 
end  to  my  miseries,  I’ll  put  an  end  to  myself.  I  wonder 
which  would  answer  best :  to  throw  myself  off  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  or  to  drown  myself  in  the  lake.  I  must  do 
one  or  the  other,  and  yet— the  preceptor  says  it’s  so  naughty 
to  do  that  sort  of  thing,  and  I’m  sure  it’s  not  agreeable.  If 
I  had  but  a  friend  who  would  stick  me  in  the  gizzard — then 
the  sin  would  be  off  my  conscience.  But  I  suppose  people 
would  say  he  murdered  me  !  ( martial  music  without)  t  What’s 
that !  Soldiers  coming  down  the  mountain !  Foes,  perhaps 
— and  if  so,  they  may  pop  me  off  in  no  time  !  No — they  are 
our  own  soldiers.  Well,  then,  I’ll  enlist,  and  then  I  shall 
have  a  chance  of  being  shot  in  a  respectable  way.  I’ll  beckon 
to  them,  (goes  to  centre  jjpor  and  makes  signs)  Here  they 
come — this  way,  gentlemen. 

EnterJSi Iax  and  Soldiers  operjjlat forms  r.  to  l.,  then  l.tt.e. 

aTuTthrough  c.  March  in  orchestra  with  drum  behind. 

Nat.  This  way — if  Miss  Lisette  were  here,  she  would 
receive  you- herself — but  Til  do  my  best — {bustles  about,  and 
exit  l.  2  e.  The  Soldiers  pile  arms  at  back  and  sit  down 
at  table)  - - - - - - - 


SONG.— Max. 

RECITATIVE. 

It  is  my  mountain  home  ! — yes,  I  could  gaze  for  ever 
Upon  the  lovely  scene,  oh  !  precious  to  my  heart ; 

’Twas  here  a  happy  child,  with  light  and  joyous  footstep, 

I  knew  each  secret  path  of  my  dear  mountain  home. 

[ The  Ranz  des  vaches  is  heard  on  the  mountain. 
What  do  I  hear  ? 

It  is  the  thrilling  Ranz  des  vaches ! 
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Song  of  home,  I  love  thee  ! 

Wild  and  thrilling  lay ! 

Oft  I’ve  sigh’d  to  hear  thee, 

Roving  far  away ; 

But  my  heart  foreboded 
That  the  sigh  was  vain, 

And  I  ne’er  should  listen 
To  that  song  again  ! 

Yet  once  more  I  hear  it ! 

As  in  dreams  ’twas  heard, 

While  I  seem’d  transported 
To  the  spot  adored ; 

With  a  loved  one  gazing 
On  thy  tranquil  lakes, 

But  the  spell  is  broken 
When  the  dreamer  wakes  ! 

Song  of  home,  I  love  thee,  &c. 

Max.  (to  Soldiers)  Come,  boys,  we’ll  rest  here  a  little ; 
and  be  sure  you  observe  order.  The  first  that  touches  even 
a  tomtit,  or  shoots  a  rabbit,  will  offend  me ;  we  are  now  in 
our  own  country,  and  must  observe  strict  discipline. 

Soldiers.  Yes,  yes. 

Enter  Natz,  with  wine ,  Spc.  and  several  pewter  drinking  cups. 

The  Soldiers  sit  at  tables^.  Max  remains  in  front. 

Max.  (r.)  Hang  me,  if  we  have  not  lost  our  way  !  I  thought 
I  knew  every  mountain  path.  Ah,  tell  me,  young  man,  are 
we  far  from  Herissau  ?  the  regiment  ought  to  muster  there. 

Nat.  (l.)  You  are  within  three  hours’  march.  I  have  a 
farm  close  by,  where  you  may  all  sleep,  and  have  everything 
you  want,  (aside)  They’ll  make  away  with  my  ox,  and  my 
sheep,  and  my  dead  cocks  and  hens,  and  drink  the  wine  1 
uncorked  for  my  wedding.  Heiglio  ! 

Max.  Thanks,  my  good  fellow  ;  and  who  are  you  ? 

Nat.  I’m  well  known  here  — I’m  Natz  Tieck. 

Max.  (surprised)  Natz  Tieck,  of  Appcnzell? 

Nat.  Yes — why  are  you  surprised  ? 

Max.  Oh,  nothing ;  only  I  have  heard  you  well  spoken  of, 
and  I’m  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance.  Give  me  your  hand. 

Nat.  (shaking  hands)  Then  do  me  a  favor — let  me  enlist 
in  your  company. 
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Max.  Oh,  you  are  jesting ! 

Nat.  No — I’m  a  miserable  little  man,  and  I  want  to^be 
shot. 

Max.  Want  to  be  shot ! 

Nat.  Yes;  I  wish  I  was  bigger,I  should  make  a  better  markb 

Max.  Why,  what’s  the  matter  with  you? 

Nat.  I’m  crossed  in  love — I  adore  a  girl,  and  she  won’d; 
marry  me. 

Max.  Ah,  indeed  !  and  what  is  her  name  ? 

Nat.  Lisette  Geierstein. 

Max.  (aside)  Lisette !  my  sister. 

Nat.  She  is  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  village;  she  has  a 
brother,  corporal  Max,  but  he  is  with  the  army, — perhaps 
you  know  him. 

Max.  Hey — Max — Max — I’ve  heard  the  name. 

Nat.  And  do  you  know  he’s  coming  home  ? 

Max.  I  don’t  think  that  likely,  (aside)  As  he’s  at  home 
already. 

Nat.  Not  that  it  signifies  to  me — for  since  he  wrote  to 
his  sister,  advising  her  to  marry  me,  she  has  treated  me  worse 
than  ever.  I  had  a  contract  drawn  this  very  morning,  giving 
her  all  my  fortune, — and  now  I  must  be  content  to  leave  it‘n'; 
to  her  in  my  will.  _ 

Max.  Then,  I  suppose  she  does  not  love  her  brother  ? 

Nat.  Oh,  yes,  she  does. 

Max.  Then  she  dislikes  you  ? 

Nat.  No,  Sir,  she  don’t;  she  told  me  this  morning  she 
liked  me ;  but  that  she  never  would  marry  anybody.  She  likes  « 
to  be  single — such  a  thing  to  say. 

Max.  What  folly. 

Nat.  I  told  her  so  here,  in  her  own  house,  not  an  hour  ago. 

Max.  This  her  house  ? 

Nat.  Yes ;  when  her  father  and  mother  died,  she  sold  the-, 
house  they  used  to  live  in,  and  bought  this  chalet. 

Max.  (aside)  All  shall  go  right.  This  her  house  !  Ah,  I’ll 


give  her  a  lesson  ! 

Nat.  Were  you  talking  to  me ,  Sir?  or  speaking  confiden¬ 
tially  to  yourself  ? 

Max.  Go  and  fetch  the  certificate  of  your  birth.  You  must 
show  me  that  before  you  enlist. 

Nat.  (drawing  up)  Oh,  certainly — if  you  have  any  doubts 
about  who  I  am. 
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Max.  Oh,  you  mean  to  quarrel  with  me  ? 

Nat.  No,  Sir,  by  no  means. 

Max.  Then  go,  and  do  as  I  bid  you — go  instantly. 

Nat.  Oh,  very  well,  {aside)  What  rough  brutes  !  ’  I  shall 
be  as  bad,  I  suppose,  when  I  join  the  corps, — that  is,  if  I 
don’t  soon  get  popped  off.  Exit  c.  and  l. 

Max.  ( looks  through  the  centre  door )  Ah,  I  see  her ;  I  am 
sure  it  is  my  sister.  She  comes,  she  comes.  I  cannot  con¬ 
tain  myself.  I  must  run  and  kiss  her.  Yet,  no — now,  or 
never :  she  must  be  taught  wisdom.  My  lads,  come  hither — 
{the  Soldiers  gather  round  him) — listen  to  my  orders. 

Eirst  Soldier.  You  have  only  to  give  the  word. 

Max.  Well,  then,  my  lads,  I’ve  changed  my  mind.  I  told 
you  not  even  to  kill  a  rabbit,  but  I  give  you  leave  to  rum¬ 
mage  the  yard,  and  the  garden,  and  throttle  every  duck, 
goose,  cock,  hen,  and  guinea-pig,  that  falls  in  your  way. 
Away,  away ;  let  the  havoc  begin.  {some  of  the  Soldiers  go 

Enter  Lisette  in  great  annoyance.  The  Soldiers  are  rum - 
~~maging  the  house ,  taking  a  frying-pan  and  otlier  kitchen 
utensils ,  a  basket  of  eggs  from  a  closet ,  Spc.  Great  noise. 

—  T-*g  Good  gracious  !  soldiers  !  gentlemen  !  what  are  you 
all  about  ?  Oh  dear  me  ! 

Max.  Oh,  my  beautiful  darling,  we  intend  dining  here, 
and  though  of  course  you  will  furnish- the  board  well,  we 
thought  it  right  to  help  you. 

—Lis.  But  who  gave  you  permission  to  dine  here  at  all  ? 
what  will  become  of  me  ! 

Max.  {with  unconcern ,  addressing  a  Soldier)  Oh  she  is 
pretty,  certainly — and  now  that  she’s  flurried  she  looks 
prettier  than  before — there,  what  a  blush  ! 

—.Lis.  None  of  your  nonsense  here,  Sir,  if  you  please  !  Oh 
dear  me,  I’ve  nothing  ready — you  had  better  go. 

Max.  No,  no, — we  want  no  dainties — bread  and  cheese 
and  kisses. 


Enter  several  Soldiers  r.  and  l . — one  with  a  rabbit ,  one  with 
pigeoits^  one  with  a  little^  pig,  oneioith  a  fowl,  all  killed. 

1st  Sol.  See  what  we  have  got — glorious  fare! 

Max.  Ah  !  Now  for  the  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded, 
jis.  Oh  the  wretches — they’ve  killed  all  my  pets  \'{*hc 
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runs  after  them ,  one  after  another ,  trying  to  snatch  from  them 
the  fowl  and  other  things) 

Max.  Well  done,  my  boys — and  now  all  we  want  is  the 
key  of  the  wine  cellar. 

■—Lis.  And  that  you  shan’t  have,  for  your  impudence  ! 

Enter  Soldiers  with  baskets  of  wine. 

Max.  Thank  you,  my  dear — see,  the  lads  haveTorced  the 
door  :  and  now  we’ll  drink  your  health. 

— -Lis.  ( running  from  one  to  another)  Oh,  this  is  beyond 
bearing — my  best  wine  that  I  was  keeping  for  my  brother  ! 

Max.  Your  brother — oh  stuff  !  I’ll  drink  his  health,  and 
it  will' do  your  brother  as  much  good  as  if  he  drank  it  himself. 

1st  Sol.  And  now  for  the  health  of  our  hostess,  and  I  fcTi‘ 
one  claim  a  kiss,  {lie  runs  towards  her ,  she  tries  to  escape — 
Max  interposes  and  pushes  him  hack  L.) 

Max.  No,  no — keep  your  distance. 

1st  Sol.  {aside  l.)  Oh,  ho! — the  corporal  wants  to  keep 
her  to  himself,  {the  Soldiers  go  up  and  sit) 

-^Lts-  ( throws  herself  into  a  chair  r.)  I  shall  die  of  vexation  ! 

Max.  Come,  come — a  song,  a  song,  to  cheer  our  pretty 
hostess,  {sits  at  table) 

SONG— Max. 


He  who  wears  a  regimental  suit, 

Oft  is  poor  as  is  some  raw  recruit, 

But  what  of  that  ? 

Girls  will  follow  when  they  hear  the  drum. 

To  view  the  tassel  and  the  waving  plume 
That  deck  his  hat  ! 

Oh  !  he  will  sing  when  he’s  not  on  duty, 

Smoke  his  cigar,  or  flirt  with  some  gay  beauty. 

Oh  vive  1’ amour,  cigars  and  cognac, 

Hurra,  hurra,  hurra,  hurra  !  with  these  we’ll  bivouac. 


Chorus  of  Soldiers.  Oh  vive  l’amour,  &c. 


Max.  When  we  march  into  a  country  town, 

Prudes  may  fly  from  us  and  dames  may  frown  ; 
All  that’s  absurd  ! 

When  we  march  away,  we  leave  be!  ind 
Prudes  and  dames  that  have  bee  i  vastly  kind — 
Pray  take  my  word  ! 
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Off,  off  we  go,  and  tell  them  we’re  on  duty, 
Smoke  a  cigar,  and  seek  for  some  new  beauty. 


Chorus  as  before.  Olivive  l’amour,  &c. 


{During  the  symphony  which  ends  each  verse  of  the  Chorus , 
the  Soldiers  beat  time  on  the  table  ivith  their  peicter 
drinking  cups ,  making  a  sort  of  stoccato  accompaniment.) 

— ,Lis.  They  will  positively  stun  me  ! 

Enter  1st  Soldier  with  an  apron  and  cap.  L.  2  E. 

1st  Sol.  The  dinner  is  ready — come — 

<«*-Lis.  Dinner  ! 

Max.  Come,  will  you  not  join  us  ? 

^^Lis.  No,  certainly  not — I  wonder  at  your  assurance. 
Max.  Oh,  very  well — adieu  for  the  present ;  you  must 
promise  to  make  yourself  very  agreeable  in  the  evening. 
Come  along,  my  lads. 

Exeunt  Max  and  Soldiers,  singing  the  Chorus,  l.  2  e. 

r — "Lis.  Oh  dear,  oh  dear  !  They  will  stay  in  my  house  all 
?  night ! — and  perhaps  to-morrow  ! — and  possibly  fifteen  days  ! 

What  a  prospect !  I  must  go  to  the  police — stop,  though 
\  — if  I  go  away,  what  will  become  of  my  goods  and  chat¬ 
tels  ?  I  have  no  nearer  neighbour  than  Natz — and  Natz  is 
a  bachelor — and  then  I  haven’t  been  very  kind  to  Natz, 
|  and  shouldn’t  like  to  go  to  him ;  besides,  were  I  to  go,  I 
dare  say  they’d  burn  my  house  in  my  absence — such  people 
would  do  anything.  Oh — I  hear  somebody  coming — oh,  I’m 
so  terrified  ! — how  I  will  scream  !  {looks  out  at  centre  door 
1  — delighted)  Oh  no — I  breathe  again — it’s  Natz. 


Enter  Natz,  with  a  bundle  hung  on  a  very  long  sicord,  c. 

from  l. 

Nat.  Don’t  be  frightened,  it’s  only  me. 
jis.  No,  I’m  not  frightened  noio. 


Nat.  {coldly)  I  did  not  take  the  liberty  of  calling  to  see 
you ,  ma’am ;  I’m  come  to  meet  the  corporal. 

To  meet  the  corporal  ? 

Nat.  Yes,  ma’am — to-morrow  I’m  going  a  soldiering. 
.f.Ta  Surely  you  jest ! 

Nat.  No,  ma’am,  it’s  no  jest — that  is  to  me.  I  went  to 
fetch  some  papers,  and  this  great  big  sword,  which  belonged 
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to  my  great  uncle  Alexander,  who  was  a  grenadier.  Who 
knows  what  I  may  live  to  be?  Where’s  the  corporal  ? 

— "Lis.  Oh,  he  and  his  men  have  turned  my  house  upside 
down ! 

Nat.  Upside  down  ?  law  !  Then  I  suppose  you  don’t  quite 
know  whether  you’re  standing  on  your  head  or  your  heels  P 
Well,  the  sooner  we  are  all  off,  the  better — here’s  a  paper 
I  wish  you  to  take  care  of — {goes  to  his  bundle  and  takes  one 
out ) — no — that’s  the  certificate  of  my  birth — heigho  !  I  wish 
I  had  never  had  any  birth  days  ! — (takes  out  another') — No 
— that’s  the  marriage  contract — that  goes  into  the  bundle 
again.  Ah,  here  it  is — it’s  my  last  will  and  testament,  and 
it  won’t  be  my  fault  if  you  don’t  soon  enjoy  all  the  comforts 
it  bequeathes  you.  Don’t  open  it — till  you  hear — -I’m  shot 
— or — or — stuck  in  a  vital  part. 

—Xus.  Don’t  talk  so,  Natz. 

Nat.  No,  I  won’t  talk  at  all.  My  presence  here,  I  knoM^»* 
is  disagreeable.  Good  bye,  for  the  last  time — Heaven  bless 


YOU. 

-  -J  tq  Oh,  don’t  go — no,  not  disagreeable,  (aside)  What 
shall  I  do,  if  he  leaves  me  alone  here  with  the  soldiers? 

Nat.  Oh,  that  you  would  but  say  that  you  wish  me  to_ 
stay. 

—Lis.  I  do,  I  do — a  friend  at  this  moment  may  be  of 
essential  service. 

Nat.  Don’t  be  kind  now ,  if  you  mean  to  be  cruel 
presently,  (noise) 

— — Lis.  Hark,  I  hear  the  soldiers  !  Oh,  stay  here  to-night — 
only  to-night — it’s  a  favor  one  might  ask  of — any  neighbour 
— to-morrow  you  can  go,  if  you  wish  it — you  can  occupy 
that  room,  (points  to  door  at  the  left ,  2  E.) 

Nat.  To  be  sure.  Oh,  I’m  a  happy  man  again.  — - 


Exit-Jj.  H. 


Lis.  I  shall  be  less  frightened  now,  for  a  lone  woman  in  a 
country  house  is — (noise  without)  Oh,  Natz,  Natz,  come 
here. 

Enter  Natz — he  has  left  his  bundle  in  the  room. 

Nat.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

JLis.  Oh,  these  horrid  men — you  must  not  leave  me, 
Natz.  I  see  you  are  sadly  tired  with  your  long  walk,  and 
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niglit  is  coming  on — but — but — look  there — the  arm  chair — 
make  yourself  comfortable  there,  if  you  can. 

Nat.  (sits  in  large  arm  chair  on  the  right  of  the  stage )  There 
— a  prince  could  not  be  more  comfortable.  I  am  very  tired, 
certainly  ;  very — and  very  sleepy.  I  should  not  dislike  falling 
asleep  for  an  hour,  for  I  should  dream  of  you.  (Lisette 
goes  to  the  other  side  of  the  stage,  and  sits  upon  a  little  three- 
legged  stool) 

.«—Lis.  Hush — sleep  now  ;  I  may  want  you  to  protect  me  by 
and  bye,  and  I  will  call  you,  if  there  is  any  danger. 

Nat.  You  are  a  great  way  off.  Ah,  I  thought  I  should 
have  been  far  away  by  this  time,  (pawns)  I  certainly  am 
drowsy — I  wonder  how  I  shall  look  in  regimentals — What 
was  I  thinking  about  ? — I’ve  killed  all  my  cocks  and  hens. 
Heigho  !  (falls  asleep) 

^».Lis.  He  is  fast  asleep  (noise)  Ha!  Oh,  as  it  gets  late,  I 
get  more  and  more  alarmed.  I  feel  so  lonely  out  here  by 
myself,  (gets  up  softly .  and  very  guietly  creeps  across  the  stage 
with  her  little  stool ,  which  she  places  quite  close  to  Natz’s* 
chair ,  and  then  sits  down  on  it) 

J  us.  I’m  much  more  happy  now. 

•~d)nter  Max  behind  from  L,  2  e.  | 

Max.  (aside)  Ah,  she  would  not  let  him  go ;  sitting  side 
by  side,  too.  All’s  right,  (aloud)  Hem! 
oMgLis.  (jumping  up)  Mercy  on  me;  the  corporal ! 

Max.  Yes,  my  darling — (affecting  to  be  tipsy)  (aside)  I'll 
pretend  to  be  tipsy  ;  women  are  always  frightened  at  tipsy 
men.  (aloud)  I’m  come  to  make  love  to  you ;  I  always  make 
love  best  after  dinner,  (following  her  about) 

.Lis.  (aside)  IIow  disagreeably  sound  Natz  sleeps. 

Max.  Come,  give  me  a  kiss. 

—  Lis.  Don’t  insult  me,  Sir. 

Max.  Insult  you  ! — nonsense.  Your  little  husband  theftT 
could  not  object  to  your  giving  me  a  kiss — shall  I  ask  him  ? 
—Lis.  Thai’s  not  my  husband. 

Max.  I  naturally  thought  he  was,  finding  you  just  now  so 
close  together,  snoring  a  duet. 

—Lis.  Sir,  I  wasn’t  asleep,  and  that  young  man  didn’t  snore.^ 
(Natz  snores)  lie  is  not  my  husband,  I  say;  and  I  don’t 
mean  to  marry. 
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Max.  Oh,  then,  you  may  kiss  me  as  much  as  I  please. 
(runs  after  her ) 

-—’Lis.  (running  about)  Oh,  Natz,  Natz,  Natz.  - 

Nat.  (starting  up)  Oh,  such  a  nice  dream  ! — Ah,  what  do 
I  see  ?  ( runs  between  Max  and  Lisette) 

Max.  (pulling  him  round ,  and  getting  next  to  Lisette) 
Why  do  you  interfere  ? — she’s  not  your  wife. 

Nat.  Alas  !  no.  . 

Max.  Is  she  your  sister? 

Nat.  No,  she  is  not. 

Max.  (blustering)  Is  she  your  niece  ?  or  your  cousin  ?  or 
your  aunt  ?  or  your  grandmother  ? 

Nat.  She’s  no  relation — but  for  all'that — 

Max.  Go  about  your  business,  then. 

Nat.  I  shan’t  stir  a  step.  Miss  Lisette  asked  me  to  stay, 
and  stay  I  will — may  I  not  ?  (to  Lisette)  __ 

—Lis.  Ye — yes — certainly — ' tis  to  oblige  me  you  stay. 

Max.  Oh,  I  see  it  all  now  !  you  are  her  lover  ? 

Nat.  Well,  I  never  said  I  wasn’t.  _ 

Max.  And  so  am  I — I  love  her  to  distraction. 

—Lis.  Oh  my  gracious  ! 

Max.  Resign  her  to  me  this  moment. 

Nat.  Never. 

Max.  If  you  don’t — 

.—Lis.  Let  me  entreat — 

Max.  (coldly)  Pray  don’t  meddle,  ma’am.  Men  must 
settle  these  matters  with  flint  and  steel,  and  powder  and  shot.. 
Leave  us  alone — we  shall  not  be  long — and  one  or  other  will 
come  back  to  comfort  you.  Fortunately  for  me,  I’m  in  good 
practice. 

Nat.  I  can’t  shoot  a  bit ! 
us.  Oh,  Sir,  I  implore — 

Max.  (furiously  pointing  to  door)  Leave  us. 

•-Lis.  Oh,  I’m  so  terrified  ! 

Exit  r.  h  ,2k. 

Max.  Now,  Sir,  I  expect  you  to  follow  me.  In  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  I  shall  wait  for  you  at  the  bridge  ;  be  sure  you 
do  not  disappoint  me. 

Exit  centre. 

Nat.  A  quarter  of  an  hour! — then,  I  suppose,  in  twenty 
minutes  I  may  expect  a  bullet  to  go  right  through  me.  -L. 
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should  not  have  minded  that  so  much  this  morning,  but 
now — 

—■•Lis.  {peeping)  Is  he  gone  ?  Oh,  Natz — are  you  really 
going  to  fight  that  blustering  fellow  ?  —  he’ll  eat  you  up  ! 

Nat.  Perhaps  so — it  does  not  much  matter  what  becomes 
of  me.  (Lisette  cries)  What  do  I  see — crying  for  me!  Will 
you  think  kindly  of  me  when  I’m  gone  ? 

'■••-Lis.  Gone  1 — oh,  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by  gone — you 
must  not  go. 

Enter  Max  behind ,  unperceived ,  looking  at  them  and  smiling. 

Max.  Why  don’t  you  come  ? — ( touching  his  sivord) — some 
one  expects  you. 

Nat.  {aside,  and  going  up  the  stage )  How  provoking — to 
be  cut  in  half  at  such  a  moment ! 

-—.Lis.  {to  Max)  I  know  what  you  intend — but  you  shan’t 
kill  him — one  who  is  so  very  dear. 

Max.  Dear  !  to  whom  ! 

—  Lis.  ( confused )  To — to  his  friends  and  his  family,  to  be 
sure. 

Max.  He  has  no  family — die  is  a  bachelor,  like  myself. 
Were  he  a  family  man,  I  would  not  for  the  world  run  the  risk 
of  depriving  a  wife  of  her  husband. 

—  Lis.  {quickly)  Oh,  you  would  not? — then  you  did  not 
know  he  was  a  married  man. 

Max.  He  is  not  married. 

—  Lis.  Oh  yes,  Sir,  he  is — I’ll  take  my  oath  of  it. 

Max.  {to  Nat)  Oh,  that  alters  the  case.  Come  here,  Sir. 
Nat.  {coming  forward)  I  am  ready — I’ve  been  screwing 
up  my  courage,  and  now  for  it. 

Max.  No,  no,  my  good  fellow  :  I  did  not  know  you  were 
a  married  man. 

Nat.  Who  PIP  married  !  *** 

is.  {aside)  Say  yes — I  desire  you. 

Nat.  Oh,  yes,  yes — married — what  was  I  thinking  of? — 
I  had  quite  forgot  it.  How  one  does  forget  little  things 
sometimes. 

Max.  What’s  all  this  ? — there  is  some  mystery  ! 

""■-Lis.  Oh,  only  family  reasons. 

Max.  Oh,  I  beg  pardon — no  business  of  mine — who  is  his 
wife  ? 

—.Lis.  His  wife  !--I  id  you  ask  who  is  his  wife? 
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Max.  Yes;  a  married  man  must  have  a  wife,  I  suppose; 
and  see  her  I  will,  or  else — 

Nat.  My  wife  ?  I — I  (aside) — What  shall  I  do  for— 
wife  P 

'-Lis.  (curtseying  to  Max)  Hem — I’m  his  wife,  Sir ! 

Nat.  (aside)  What  do  I  hear  ?  Oh,  dear  Lisette. 

_ .Lis.  (sings  aside  to  him) — 

Now  don’t  presume  on  what  I’ve  said. 

To  save  you  from  the  man  I  dread ; 

To  let  you  call  me  wife  was  kind, 

But  ’tis  a  jest,  pray  bear  in  mind. 

Nat.  (aside)  A  jest!  cwfyajest. 

Max.  Oh,  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons — Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Natz  Tieck,  pray  have  you  any  family  ?  Let  me  see  the  litUa>*» 
people. 

<«a»Lis.  We’ve  no  little  people,  Sir. 

Nat.  Except  ourselves,  and  we’re  not  very  big  There  are 
no  little  people  in  the  house,  except  your  own  little  drummers 
and  fifers.  (aside)  What  shall  we  do  for  little  people  ? 

Max.  Well,  do  you  know,  I  can’t  account  for  it — bu£j^ 
cannot  persuade  myself  that  you  are  really  man  and  wife. 

(to  Lisette)  Go  and  kiss  him,  my  dear. 

WLis.  Kiss  him,  Sir  ! 

Nat.  (aside)  Oh,  it’s  all  up,  now — she’ll  never  do  that. 
Max.  I’m  sure  you  are  deceiving  me,  and  his  blood  shall 
flow. 

Oh,  dear,  no — not  at  all — -why  should  I  not  kiss  him  P 
(aside)  Here’s  a  pretty  job.  (crosses  the  stage ,  and  kisses 
Natz) 

Nat.  How  very  delightful ! 

—Lis.  (singing  aside  to  him.  Max  goes  behind,  watching 
them ) 

Now  don’t  presume,  young  man,  on  this, 

You  see  I’ve  saved  you  with  a  kiss  ; 

To  condescend  so  far  was  kind, 

But  ’tis  a  jest,  pray  bear  in  mind. 

Nat.  (aside)  Another  jest — heigh o  ! 

«**Lts.  (to  Max)  Well,  now  1  suppose  you  are  satisfied  ? 

Max.  No;  show  me  your  marriage  contract. 

«*Lis,  (aside)  Oh,  dear  me,  what  am  I  to  do  ? 
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Nat.  Contract! — well,  to  be  sure — it’s  in  that  room,  in 
my  bundle. 

— wLis.  (aside)  Oh  ! — he  has  signed  it,  and  it  is  in  his 
bundle  !  Yes,  yes,  Sir,  I’ll  go  and  fetch  it. 

Exit  r.  2  *H. 

Max.  You  see,  young  man,  I  am  not  to  be  imposed  upon. 

Nat.  (aside)  She  is  gone  to  fetch  it — but  it  is  only  signed 
by  me ! 

Enter  Lisette  r.  2  e.  gives  paper  to  Max. 

Max.  (reading)  Ah,  this  looks  well.  Signed,  I  see,  by 
Natz  Tieck,  and  underneath  by  Lisette  Geierstein.  All’s 
right. 

Nat  .(delighted)  Signed!  what  do  I  hear? 

j _ .Lts-  (aside)  Hold  your  tongue.  (Max.  goes  to  a  table  and 

writes)  My  brother  has  not  signed  it,  and  the  contract  is  not 
worth  a  sous. 

Max.  (comes  forward  and  overhears)  That’s  not  true. 
Look  here,  my  dear  brother  and  sister. 

Nat.  What  do  I  see  ! — signed  “  Max.” 

j^s^-Lisette  throws  herself  into  her  brother  s  arms. 

Nat.  Are  you  Max  ? 

Max.  lres,  and  I  have  made  my  sister  happy  against  her 
will. 

Enter  Soldiers  and  Peasants,  l.  and  r. 


Nat.  Ah,  here  you  all  are — come  just  in  time  to  wish  me 
joy  in  earnest — I’ve  not  killed  my  cocks  and  hens 
nothing.  This  is  Mrs.  Natz  Tieck,  after  all ! 

FINALE. 

Max.  Man  !  a  lesson  I  have  taught  you  here, 

If  a  maid  is  cruel — persevere, 

She’ll  be  more  kind  ; 

And  fair  maid,  you  have  your  lesson,  too  ; 

Ere  you  spurn  a  man,  be  sure  that  you 
Know  your  own  mind. 

If  I  am  near,  be  sure  I  will  assist  him, 

And  you  hear  him  sing,  when  I  enlist  him, 

Oh  vive  I’amour,  cigars  and  cognac, 

Hurra,  hurra,  hurra,  hurra  !  with  these  we’ll  bivouac. 


Chorus,  (dancing  and  beating  time)  Oh  vive  P amour, 
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Lis.  —  Since  it  seems  that  I  am  fairly  caught, 

Let  me  teach  you  all,  as  I’ve  been  taught, 

- — .-Cjrood  wives  to  bk. 

Though  he’ll  guard  me  when  there’s  danger  nigh. 
I’m  the  manager — he  must  not  try 
To  manage  me. 

In  my  own  house  I’ll  try  to  do  my  duty, 

And  welcome  here — good-humour,  youth,  and  beauty 
And  if  you  go,  I  hope  you’ll  all  come  back, 

Hurra,  hurra,  hurra,  hurra !  with  me  to  bivouac. 

Chorus.  Oh  vive  l’amour,  &c. 
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